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serious concern. He knew that it was formidable, bnt he was
always unwilling to make it an issne in national politics. He
had never been a Mason; and he did not believe that in modern
society there is any real necessity, in order to subserve any use-
ful purpose, for secret societies with pass-words and cabalistic
ceremonies. He was, in fact, disposed to consider the Masonic
institutions as objectionable, so far as they imposed on their
members duties to each other that might conflict with their
general duties as citizens. But, as a national statesman, it was
impossible for him to consent to the introduction, among the
important questions of national politics, of an issue so irrelevant
to the great concerns of the country as that presented by anti-
niasonry. He was willing to go as far as in honor he could go,
to reconcile this schism in the body of those who sought to take
the Government out of its present hands; but he was not will-
ing to forego the hope of electing a President upon the prin-
ciples professed by the National Republican party, and thus
founding a political organization that would be permanently
useful to great national ends.

He was solicited to discourage the nomination of Mr. Clay
at Baltimore. Great efforts were made to convince him that
Mr. Clay could not be elected, in consequence of the determina-
tion of the antimasons not to vote for him. Their leaders made
known to Mr. Webster this determination in the winter of 1830-
'31, and their purpose to nominate a candidate of their own.
Gentlemen in different parts of the country, who earnestly de-
sired the election of Mr. Clay, also informed Mr. "Webster of the
dangers attending the rise, the progress, and the prescriptive
spirit of this new organization. His own opinion concurred
with theirs, that, if this movement went on,- it would very
seriously endanger the election of Mr. Clay. He knew that his
own claims were equal at least to those of Mr. Clay, and he
received constant assurances from many important persons that
there was nothing they so much desired as to make him Presi-
dent of the United States, if he could in any way produce a
union "between the National Republicans and the antimasons.

Under these circumstances, Mr. Webster, had he chosen to
do so, might have said to the friends of Mr. Clay, that the latter
could not be elected; and that, if defeated in 1832, he could